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London, June 5th, 1827. 

SIR, 

T HREE of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry have signed the 
Ninth and final Report of our Board to His Majesty. Forming, as we do, 
a minority in that Board, and finding ourselves unable to join in the views taken 
by our colleagues, we were at once desirous of securing our own motives from mis- 
apprehension, and anxious to discharge what we felt to be our bounden duty, of 
endeavouring to submit to His Majesty Our joint opinion upon this most important 
subject. 

As the easiest mode of obtaining our object, we addressed a letter on the 1 st in- 
stant to our chairman, explaining our sentiments, and requesting that it might be 
allowed a place in the Appendix to the Report, our colleagues guarding themselves 
of course to any extent they might deem necessary against being supposed to adopt 
our views. 

We felt the more at liberty to prefer this request, as we observed that the Com- 
missioners of Education Inquiry who had preceded us inserted in their concluding 
Report the separate opinions respectively entertained on the subject of the edu- 
cation of the Irish peasantry, by three out of the eleven individuals who formed 
their Board. It appeared to us, therefore, that the opinions of two who agreed 
out of a Board of five Commissioners were entitled to an equal degree of con- 
sideration. 

Our application has however not been acceded to by our colleagues, and we 
therefore now feel it necessary for the attainment of our object .to enclose to the 
Secretary for the Home Department a copy of the letter referred to, with our 
request, that, in the probable event of the Ninth Report being submitted to the two 
Houses of Parliament, this letter, with its enclosure, may be presented at the same 
time, and printed in the same volume. 

We beg leave respectfully to direct your attention to the circumstance, that with- 
in the present year the Home Department has furnished an exact precedent for 
this course, on the occasion of the Fourth Report being presented from our Com- 
mission. The late Secretary of State judged it right to present to Parliament at 
the same time with that Report a letter from two of the Commissioners, stating the 
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reasons of their dissent from it, which letter was printed in the same volume im- 
mediately after the Report, and before the Appendix. 

We beg leave further to submit, that the printing our present letter in any sepa- 
rate form would necessarily fail in attaining the important object of presenting at 
the same time to the public view the sentiments of all the Commissioners. 

• We have, &c. 

(signed) J. Leslie Foster. 

The Right Hon. James Glassford. 

William Sturges Bourne, 

&c. &c. &c. 



LETTER from John Leslie Foster, Esq. and James Glassford, Esq. two of the 

Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, to Thomas Frankland Lewis, Esq. 

Chairman of the Board. 

London, June ist, 1827. 

Dear Sir, 

AS we have not felt ourselves at liberty to join in the concluding part of the final 
Report read yesterday at the Board, proposed to be made to His Majesty by a 
majority of the Commissioners, and as we are extremely anxious to guard against 
the possibility of our motives being misapprehended, we are induced to submit to 
you our request that the following explanation on our part may be allowed a place 
in the Appendix. 

We apprehend that our adoption of some of the expressions in the concluding 
paragraphs of the Report might be considered as implying opinions different from 
those which wr really entertain respecting the plan which our Board originally 
recommended, and the principles upon which any new trial might still be made. 

But, independent of our natural desire to secure ourselves from the danger of 
being misunderstood, we have a strong feeling that at the close of our Commission, 
and after the failure of our experiment, His Majesty and the Public have a right to 
know, and will expect to be informed, what are the opinions entertained by the Com- 
missioners respecting the position in which the question of Irish Education is 
now left. 

We observe that the Commissioners of Education Inquiry who preceded us 
thought themselves called on to insert in the Appendix to their final Report the 
separate opinions of three out of the eleven individuals who acted in their Commis- 
mission, upon the general state of the education of the Irish peasantry, and we 
trust that our colleagues will not consider the joint opinion of two out of the five 
members of our Board unworthy of being now in like manner submitted to the 
public view. 

The Commissioners to whom we refer took care to observe, that they did not 
mean to indicate thereby any approbation of the contents of those communications; 
and it is scarcely necessary for us to add, that we are quite prepared for the majo- 
rity of our Board guarding themselves, to any extent they may deem necessary, 
against being supposed to adopt the views which we feel it our duty to express. 

The plan for education suggested in our First Report proceeded upon the assump- 
tion of certain conditions, two of which we regarded as essential, and without which 
we thought, and continue to think, that the remainder of it ought not to be adopted. 
The first of these was to be the admission of certain books in the schools of general 
instruction, and the second, that the whole measure was to receive the concurrence 
and assistance of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

For the terms in which these conditions were expressed, and the grounds of our 
expectation as to their fulfilment, we refer to the important Minute of Conference 
set forth in our First Report, and signed by the four Roman Catholic Archbishops, 
and by the Commissioners of Inquiry, on the 8th January 1825. 

All prospect of obtaining the books so required has subsequently disappeared, 
under the circumstances w'hich the final Report of the Commissioners details. 
And although this is the only part of the proposed plan which has been brought to 
the test of actual experiment, enough has appeared during the two years which 
have elapsed since our First Report w'as made, to satisfy us that there were other 
and not less formidable obstacles which would have interfered with the execution 
of the plan, even if the preliminary difficulty as to the books could have been 
removed. 

On 
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On the 23d January, 1826, the Roman Catholic bishops transmitted to our 
Board a series of Resolutions upon this subject, wherein, among other points, they 
unanimously declare “ that they deem it necessary that the master of each school' 
“ in which the majority of the pupils profess the Roman Catholic faith be a Roman 

Catholic ; and that in schools in which the Roman Catholic children form only 
“ a minority, a permanent Roman Catholic assistant be employed ; and- that such 
“ master and assistant be appointed upon the recommendation, or with the express 
“ approval, of the Roman Catholic bishop of the diocese in which they are to be 
“ employed and that they or either of them be removed upon the representa- 
“ tion of such bishop;— and that they will, in their respective dioceses, withhold 
te their concurrence and support from any system of education which will not fully 
“ accord with these principles.” 

It never was our understanding that a control to the extent which is here con- 
templated was to be committed to the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and in this declaration of the only terms upon which their concurrence would be 
given, we see reason for concluding that it could not practically have been ob- 
tained. 

But our view of the difficulties which w'ere opposed to the execution of the plan 
is not limited either to the selection of the books, or to the fact of the above re- 
solutions having been adopted. We have observed during the last two years indi- 
cations of public opinion in various quarters, sufficient to satisfy us that neither 
from the clergy of the Established Church, nor from the Presbyterians, nor from 
any considerable portion of the laity, could we have obtained that co-operation in 
the plan which would have been indispensably necessary for its success. 

The importance of an active co-operation on the part of local patrons of 
schools can scarcely in our view be overrated. We are convinced, that without 
such support no compulsory measure could be attempted with the 'ast hope of 
permanent advantage. We observe, that not only all the Sunday schools, amount- 
ing now to above 1,900*, but also no few'er than 2,654 of the daily schools of Ire- 
land. are under the patronage and superintendence of individuals interested in their 
welfare, and who contribute both time and money for their support. In the 
class of schools thus superintended are to be found, we believe, a very great ma- 
jority of the effective schools in the country. 

We therefore beg leave to repeat our decided opinion, that the plan originally 
suggested has failed in essential particulars, without which its character and object 
would cease to be those which we had recommended, and without which the re- 
maining parts of it ought not to be separately carried into effect. 

We are now led to the consideration whether any other plan should be recom- 
mended. We are not prepared, without some additional examination, to suggest 
any new experiment. But if any farther attempt should be desired on the part of 
the Government, we are ready to contribute our best endeavours to pursue it upon 
any system not irreconcileable with the principles which we have always de- 
clared. 

We continue of opinion that children of all religious persuasions ought to be 
united in common schools of literary instruction, and that the establishment of dis- 
tinct and separate schools for children of different religious denominations would, 
under all the circumstances of Ireland, be highly inexpedient. We also continue 
of opinion, that the arrangements of schools should be so made as to leave ample 
opportunities for religious instruction being afforded to all classes, according to 
their several creeds. 

We continue of opinion, that in schools assisted by the State no attempt to 
proselytize the children from one religious faith to another ought to be per- 
mitted. 

We continue of opinion, that the Government should go to the utmost length of 
toleration in permitting the patrons and conductors of schools, and also the clergy 
of all persuasions, to provide, with the consent and sanction of the parents, what- 
ever religious instruction they may feel themselves called upon to supply ; but it 
appears to us, that it would be going beyond the bounds of toleration, in its largest 
sense, to enjoin it as a matter of obligation on any patron or manager to teach, or 
cause to be taught, a creed essentially in contradiction to his own. Against such 
a proposition w-e have protested on every occasion pending our commission. 



* Their number was 1,702 at the date of our First Report, and is at present 1,945, ac- 
cording to the last accounts of the Society. 
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We cannot but suppose that many Roman Catholics would conscientiously ob- 
ject to becoming actively instrumental in teaching, or causing to be taught, a reli- 
gious creed which they deem so full of error as that of any of the Protestant reform- 
ed Churches ; and it is within our certain knowledge, that many Protestants would 
feel a corresponding objection. We are persuaded that it would in general be 
found a vain attempt to require from patrons and from teachers such a sacrifice of 
conscientious feeling ; and even if the objection should not arise on their part, we 
conceive that it is a principle which the Government and the Legislature would not 
and ought not to sanction. 

We therefore cannot too strongly express our opinion, that in any new experi- 
ment or system there ought not to be any compulsory requisition, imposing upon 
persons of any persuasion the duty of superintending, administering, regulating, or 
providing instruction in a religion which they deem erroneous. That the State 
should insist upon teaching conflicting and repugnant creeds is a course which we 
do not feel at liberty, under any circumstandes, to recommend. 

Before concluding this statement of our views we wish explicitly to declare, that in 
undertaking any further trial we should propose it only as an experiment ; and that 
we should protest now, as we did in the former instance, against being considered 
as thereby assuming principles by the aid of which any existing societies which 
now supply the means of good should be destroyed. 

We are by every day’s experience more convinced that under the present 
circumstances of Ireland, a particular plan of schools, though unsuited for one 
district, may yet be the best fitted for another, and that the same persons who reject 
any given system at one time, may become afterwards desirous of receiving it. 

In the variety of plans and systems actually pursued we see different means 
and prospects of success. We conceive this to be no longer a matter of specu- 
lation. but demonstrated by every day’s experience. Any plan for compelling all 
the varieties of schools to give way to one inflexible form, would in our opinion 
be a great mistake. We should say so even if that particular form had approved 
itself to be practically good ; but wc think it would be a still greater and more 
dangerous error to act exclusively on any new principle while its merits should rest 
only on a theory. 

We feel strongly that the unexampled improvement which has taken place 
within a short period in the education of the peasantry of Ireland ought duly to be 
appreciated before any of the means by which it has been produced shall be 
destroyed or endangered. We have stated in our Second Report that there are at 
present in Ireland no fewer than 1 1,823 schools — a greater number, perhaps, than is 
to be found for the same extent of population in any other country ; and though we 
lament that many of them still supply instruction of a very objectionable nature, 
we see with the utmost satisfaction the rapid improvement which has been already 
effected in their character. 

To instance, first, with regard to the Scriptures : 

About twenty years ago the Scriptures, as we are led to believe, were not read 
in so many as 600 schools in Ireland, while at present, as we have ascer- 
tained, and stated in our Second Report, they have found their way into 6,058 
daily schools, independent of 1,945 Sunday schools — in all into above 8,000 
schools. 

After every possible deduction which can be made on account of schools closed, 
schools from which pupils have been withdrawn, and schools in which the use of 
the Scriptures is practically inefficient, there will still remain in our view such a 
general average of improvement in this respect, as the most sanguine could scarcely 
have anticipated. 

The improvement in other points of inferior moment is not less striking : 1,370 
. school masters and mistresses of a very superior description have been sent forth 
by the Kildare-place Society alone, and about 280 more are supplied in each suc- 
ceeding year. Much more than a million of books of a moral and instructive 
character, have been issued from their repository to take place of the immoral and 
seditious publications which were before too common ; and the number of books 
at the same time supplied by various other societies, independent of the Scriptures, 
has probably been not much inferior in amount. 

It is further very worthy of remark, that of the 6,058 daily schools in which 
the Scriptures are now read, only 1,879 are connected with any societies whatever, 
whether those aided by the Government, or those supported by individual contri- 
butions. In the remaining 4, 1 79 schools the Scriptures have of late years been 
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adopted by the voluntary choice of the conductors and teachers, the latter of whom 
are generally dependent for thejr livelihood upon the pleasure of the parents of 
their pupils — a signal proof that there is no repugnance to scriptural instruction 
amoncr the people, and not less an illustration of the effects silently produced by 
the example and competition of better institutions upon the common schools ef the 
country. _ . 

This great amelioration in the education of the Irish peasantry is still in pro- 
gress, and perhaps can now be checked by no means less powerful than such an. 
interference on the part of the State as would be calculated to counteract it. 

While, therefore, we are ready to promote the trial of any experiment that may 
suggest new means of usefulness, or which may perhaps be more fitted for some 
districts hitherto less accessible than others, we cannot too strongly express our 
opinion, that any such experiment ought to be considered only as an accompani- 
ment to those means which experience has approved to be useful, and not as 
leading to the suppression of any tried instrument of good. 

Believe us, Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servants’, 

J. Leslie Foster, 

T. Frankland Lewis Esq. James Glassford. 

See. &c. &c. 



Board of Education Inquiry, 34, St. James’s Place, 
Sir, 13 June 1827. 

WE understand that a copy of a letter addressed to us on the 1st instant, by 
Mr. Leslie Foster and Mr. Glassford, has been transmitted to you, with a request 
that it may be laid before Parliament. 

We now beg leave to forward a copy of our answer to that letter, (which we are 
not sure that you have already received), in order that our reasons for declining to 
comply with the request contained in it may be considered at the same time with 
the letter itself. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) T. Frankland Lewis. 

IV. Grant. 

The Right Honourable A. R. Blake. 

William Sturges Bourne, 

See. Sec. Sec. 



COPY of Letter from T. Frankland Lewis, W. Grant, and A. R. Blake, Esquires, 
to John Leslie Foster, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 34, St. James’s Place, 2d June 1827. 

WE beg to acknowledge the receipt of the letter which was addressed to us by 
yourself and Mr. Glassford, dated the 1st instant, and which was received by us 
this morning. 

We are anxious to recall to your recollection that we have used every endea- 
vour to draw up a Report which might be approved of by all the Commissioners ; 
that numerous drafts were successively submitted to the Board with that view ; 
and that we exerted ourselves to the utmost, to remove every topic from the 
Report upon which a difference of opinion existed. It was not until we expressly 
understood from you that no Report could be agreed upon, in which, as it appeared 
to us, the fundamental principles laid down in our First Report were not in effect 
departed from, that we decided upon the adoption of that which has received our 
final assent. 

We beg to assure you, that we feel the strongest desire to accede, as far as 
may be consistent with our duty, to any course you may think it desirable to point 
out, and we have, with that view, given the most careful consideration to your 
letter. 

With respect to the precedent taken from the proceedings of the Commissioners 
of Education Inquiry in 1811, to which you refer, we think that there is an 
essential distinction between that case and the present. It appears upon that 
occasion, that at the express request of the Board, letters were written by three 
members who were unavoidably absent, and whose views the other Commissioners 
were desirous of ascertaining. These letters were inserted in the Appendix, with 

view to illustrate the Report which was then preparing. 
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In the request you have made to us to submit to His Majesty, in the Appendix 
to our Report, the Letter you have addressed to us, we feel that we cannot con- 
cur, because we should be in fact transmitting a separate and conflicting Report, 
containing a variety of matters from which we entirely dissent, and with respect to 
which we should now have no proper opportunity of making the grounds of our 
opinion known. 

The Letter contains a great variety of matter, in some measure new to the consi- 
deration of the Board. As to parts of it, no specific inquiries have been made 
since the presentation pf our First Report. Other parts appear to us to be practi- 
cally at variance with the principles laid down in that Report, although such vari- 
ance is founded on no other authority than alleged “ indications of public opinion in 
“ various quarters,” as to the existence of which we are by no means agreed. 

It is, we think, needless for us to enter more at large upon these particulars, as 
we have said enough to explain the reasons which induce us, in the discharge of 
our duty, to decline presenting your Letter to His Majesty annexed to our final 
Report. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Y our very faithful Servants, 

(signed) T. Frankland Lewis, 
TV. Grant , 

John Leslie Foster, Esq. A. R. Blake. 
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